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Record High Yields Push Over-all 1955 Crop Production; 
Aggregate of Vegetables for Processing Exceeds Last Year 
Crop production in 1955 almost equalled the 1948 record and 


considerably surpassed the total for any of the past six years, 
according to the year-end estimates by the Crop Reporting Board 


of USDA. 


Outstanding in significance is the index of over-all yield, which at 117 
percent of the 1947-49 base is record high by a wide margin. The pre- 


vious record yield year was 1948, 
with an index of 107.8, followed 
closely by 1954 and 1953. 


An unusual number of crops made 
record or near record yields per acre 
in 1955. The large number of rec- 
ord yields scored by crops prominent 
in southern states emphasized the rel- 
atively good season and cultural ad- 
vances in this area. 

The USDA stated in its report: 

“In view of the considerable weather 
reverses which reduced crop outturns 
in different sections in 1955, it ap- 
pears that factors other than ex- 
tremely good weather must have been 
in operation to produce unusually 
high yields. These include improve- 
ments in crop varieties, increased fer- 
tilizer use, expansion of irrigated 
acreage, and advances in control of 

(Please turn to page 374) 


Sugar Consumption Quotas 


Sugar quotas for 1956 totaling 8,- 
350,000 short tons, raw value, were 
announced by the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture December 16. 

This total compares with initial 
quotas totaling 8,200,000 tons and 
final quotas totaling 8,400,000 tons for 
1955. 


The 1956 quotas were based on a 
statement which said, in part, that 
distribution of sugar during the 12- 
month period ended October 31 
amounted to 8,500,000 tons, and that 
it appears that consumption during 
this period was somewhat less than 
distribution. 


USDA also said that wholesale 
prices of refined sugar in New York 
were unusually stable during 1955 and 
are at the same level now as they 
were a year ago. 


N.C.A. Revises Bulletin 26-L, 
Processing in Metal Cans 


The eighth edition of Bulletin 26-L, 
Processes for Low-Acid Canned Foods 
in Metal Containers has been printed 
and is being readied for distribution 
to N. C. A. members. Copies are avail- 
able to other interested parties on 
request. 

The new edition is the result of 
continued processing research by the 
N. C. A. Processing Committee on 
Foods in Metal Containers which con- 
sists of representatives of the N.C.A. 
Laboratories and the laboratories of 
the can suppliers. The previous edi- 
tion, the seventh, published in June, 
1950, should be discarded on receipt 
of the new edition. 

Processes for additional popular 
can sizes may now be found in the 
Bulletin for some products listed pre- 
viously. In addition, the process 
tables for pork and beans have been 
expanded to cover a range of sauce 

(Please turn to page 373) 


Arrangements Made for 
Benson to Speak at Convention 


Arrangements have been made to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, to appear at the 
Closing General Session of the N.C.A. 
Convention, Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 21. 

He will come to the Canners Con- 
vention direct from a “Salute to Eis- 
enhower” program in Houston, Texas, 
an event that is being staged by the 
Republican National Committee as a 
“kick-off” to the party’s election cam- 
paign. Mr. Benson’s position as the 
most controversial figure in top Ad- 
ministration circles brings about na- 
tional interest in his public state- 
ments and speeches and his appear- 
ance at the N.C.A. Convention will be 
at the peak of such interest. 

The theme of the session he will 
address in Atlantic City is “Where 
Is the Farm Problem?” Secretary 
Benson will cover the national aspects 
of this problem and, in addition, two 
prominent canners will be heard on 
the same program, discussing ways 
in which the canning industry a half 
century ago solved, in its own seg- 
ment of growing and processing, the 
same type of problems that character- 
ize the national situation today. Pre- 
senting the canned vegetable side of 
this picture will be Howard T. Cum- 
ming, president of Curtice Brothers 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., and a former 
President of N.C.A.; the canned fruit 

(Please turn to page 378) 


First Award Presented in N.C.A. Farm Youth Program 


William Rockefeller, 16, of Phelps, 
N. Y., has been named national win- 
ner in the first canning crops project 
established by the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association in co- 
operation with the N.C.A. 

The contest recognizes excellence 
and proficiency in the production and 
marketing of canning crops. In spon- 
soring the Farm Youth Program, 
N. C. A. aims to stimulate the interest 
of young people in agriculture in the 
production of canning crops and to 
improve canner-grower relations. At 
the local level, the program provides 
N. C. A. member canners with a valu- 


371 


able means of promoting good com- 
munity, grower, and labor relations. 

The national contest award was 
presented to young Rockefeller at the 
N.J.V.G.A.’s 21st annual convention 
in New Orleans December 14. As 
the national winner, he received a 
watch and rosette ribbon, presented 
by Dr. C. H. Mahoney, Director of the 
N.C.A. Raw Products Research Bu- 
reau. He also will have a paid trip 
to the N.C.A. Convention and will be 
presented at the Food Editors Con- 
ference on Thursday, January 19, and 

(Please turn to page 373) 
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information Letter 


Schedule of Principal Events of the 1956 Convention 
TENTATIVE—SUBJECT TO REVISION AND ADDITION 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16 


9:30 a.m.—Business Meeting (maonin session) of Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, Grand Ballroom, 
Convention Hall 

2 nr Meeting (afternoon session) of Na- 
ional Food Brokers Association, Grand Ballroom, 
Convention Hall 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 
10:00 a.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, Associated 
Independent Canners, Inc., Chippendale Room, Hotel 
Traymore 
12 m-5:30 p.m.—The Canners’ Show, Convention Hall 
2:30 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, Cannin 
Machinery and Supplies Association, Convention H 
4:15 p.m.—Annual Meeting of The Forty Niners, Board 
Room, Claridge Hotel 


5 a for attendance awards, The Canners’ 
how, Convention Hall 
5:15 p.m.—Presentation of Third Annual Service 
— The Forty Niners, Board Room, Claridge 
0 


6 p. m.— Reception for The Forty Niners, Solarium, 
Claridge Hotel 

6:30 p.m.—Dinner Meeting of N.C.A. Procurement 
Committee, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 

7 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Resolutions Committee, 
Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 

7:30 8 Presidents Dinner, Canning Machine 
and Supplies Association, West Room, Claridge Ho 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19 


9 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Processing Subcommittee on 
Foods in Metal Containers, Chippendale Room, Hotel 
Traymore 


— p.m.— The Canners’ Show, Convention 
a 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Administrative Council, 
Mirror Room, Shelburne 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting, Young Guard Society 
Board of Directors, Club Room, Hotel Traymore 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, N.C.A. Board of Directors, 
Grand Ballroom, Shelburne 


2 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Board of Directors, Grand 
allroom, Shelburne 


2 p.m.—N.C.A. Conference for Food Editors, Diamond 
Ballroom, Shelburne 

2 p.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference on Sirups 
and Siruping Operations, Traymore Room, Hote 
Traymore 


5 —— for attendance awards, The Canners’ 
how, Convention Hall 


6 ee ae Reception for Food Editors, Club Room, 
otel Traymore 
6 —. Guard Society Cocktail Party and Buffet 
upper, Oak Lounge and Grand Ballroom, Shelburne 
6:30 p. m.— Reception and Dinner for State Secretaries, 
Belmont Room, Ritz-Carlton 
6:30 p.m.—Dinner Meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products 
Committee, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 
7 p.m.—N.C.A. Dinner for Food Editors, Belvedere 


oom, Traymore 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 20 


N 9 a. m.— Meeting of N. C. A. Nominating Committee, Rose 
Room, Hotel Traymore 


9 a. m. — Meeting of N. C. A. Raw Products Committee 
and Technical Advisory Committee, Mandarin Room, 
Hotel Traymore 

9:30 a. m.— Annual Meet (first session) of National 
Preservers Association, St. Denis Room, Hotel Dennis 

p. m.— The Canners’ Show, Convention 

a 

10 a.m.—N.C.A. Annual Meeting (Opening General 
Session), American Room, Hotel Traymore 

12 m.—Luncheon Meeting of National Red Cherry In- 
stitute, Mirror Room, Shelburne 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting of N.C.A. Claims Com- 
mittee, Pine Room, Hotel Traymore 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting of N.C.A. Consumer 
Service Committee, Chippendale Room, Hotel Tray- 


more 
1 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, National 
2 Tomato Council, Inc., Rowsley Room, Haddon 
a 
2 p.m.—N.C.A. Conference on Marketing, Rose Room, 
otel Traymore 
2 p.m.—N.C.A. and C. M. KS. A. Canning Problems Con- 
erence on Instrumentation, Traymore Room, Hotel 
Traymore 
2 p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Conference on Agricul- 
tural Research, Belvedere Room, Hotel Traymore 
2:30 p. m.— C. M. &S. A. Fashion Show for Ladies, Trim- 
ble Hall, Claridge Hotel 
3 p.m.—Meeting and Dinner of N.C.A. Labeling Com- 
mittee, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 
3 p.m.—General Meeting of National Canned Tomato 
ouncil, Inc., West Room, Haddon Hall 
8:30 p.m.—Meeting of N. C. A. Fishery Products Com- 
mittee, Club Room, Hotel Traymore 
5 p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, The Canners’ 
how, Convention Hall 
6 a ae 1 Meeting of N.C.A. Statistics Committee, 
hippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 
7 p.m.—Youn 


Guard Banquet and Entertainment, 
American 


m, Hotel Traymore 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 


8 a.m.—Breakfast Meeting of N.C.A. Legislative Com- 
mittee, Club Room, Hotel Traymore 

9 a.m.—N.C.A, Canning Problems Conference on Mate- 
rials Handling and Radiation Sterilization, Rose 
Room, Hotel Traymore 

9 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products Committee 
and Technical Advisory Committee, Mandarin Room, 
Hotel Traymore 

9 a.m.—Annual Meeting of Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association, Room B, Convention Hall 

9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.—The Canners’ Show, Convention Hall 

9:30 a.m.—Annual Meeting (second session) of Na- 
— Preservers Association, St. Denis Room, Hotel 

ennis 

2 p. m.— N. C. A. Annual Meeting (Closing General Ses- 
sion), American Room, Hotel Traymore 

2 gn tes Fishery Products Conference, Belvedere 

oom, Hotel Traymore 

4:30 p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, The Can- 
ners’ Show, Convention Hal 

7:00 p. m.— C. M. KS. A. Dinner Dance, Carolina Room, 
Chalfonte Hotel 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Committee, Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 


f 
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New Raw Products Man 


Dr. Edwin A. Crosby, assistant pro- 
fessor of horticulture at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of the N.C.A. Raw Products 
Research Bureau to carry out the in- 
tensified program in sponsoring agri- 
cultural research on canning crops as 
recommended by the Raw Products 
Committee. 

Dr. Crosby comes from the State of 
Connecticut where he was raised, and 
attended the University of Connecti- 
cut where he graduated in horticul- 
ture. He served in the Navy as an 
ensign during the war and was a 
communications officer. He then spent 
six years at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis where he obtained 
his master’s degree in pomology and 
his Ph.D. in plant physiology. For 
the past two years Dr. Crosby has 
been assistant professor of horticul- 
ture at Rutgers University and as- 
sistant research specialist in the New 
Jersey Experiment Station. 

Members will have an opportunity 
to meet Dr. Crosby at the Convention 
in Atlantic City. 


King S. Weeman 


King S. Weeman, president of the 
Shawano Canning Company, Sha- 
wano, Wis., died December 23 after 
a lingering illness. 


Mr. Weeman had been in the can- 
ning business since 1915. He had 
served the N. C. A. as secretary of its 
Beet Section in 1932 and twice as a 
member of the Board of Directors, 
1933-35 and 1937-39. 


He also was a vice president of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association in 
1933 and 1934 and served as president 
in 1935. 


N. C. A. Farm Youth Program 
(Concluded from page 371) 


at the Closing General Session on 
Saturday, January 21. 

Young Rockefeller used the latest 
methods on his two-acre project and 
delivered 81,230 pounds of beets with 
an average yield of more than 20 tons 
per acre. This yield is in contrast 
to the average yield of 11.4 tons per 
acre of his father, Paul Rockefeller, 
who also raises beets for canning. On 
the entire farm 40.7 percent were 
Grade No. 1, 32.4 percent Grade No. 2, 
and 26.9 percent Grade No. 3, ac- 
counting for a profit of $1,020.68. 

One thousand pounds of rock salt was 
applied with a bulk spreader to stimu- 
late plant growth and to kill weeds. 


Irrigation also was most important, 
actually nine different times during 
an 11-day period in July. Soil tests 
were made for soil improvement and 
boron applied at the rate of 50 pounds 
per acre to control dry rot. 


William Rockefeller has been ac- 
tive in the 4-H Club and Future 
Farmers of America, both locally and 
nationally. 

In addition to the national award, 
state awards were presented to Ste- 
phen Smith, Phelps, N. V.; Llew- 
ellyn Spillman, Jr., Spillman, La.; 
Albert M. Daniel, Jr., St. Francisville, 
La.; Gloria Sells, Monroe, Tenn.; 
Harry J. Paarlberg, So. Holland, III.; 
Allen Miller, Chicago Heights, III.; 
Carl Baker, Berne, Ind.; Jack Gainey, 
Milton, Ind.; John Tice, Carthage, 
Ind.; Dale Redding, New Castle, Ind.; 
and Peter W. Youdall, Stockton, Calif. 


Industry-Wide Wage 
Determination Upheld 


A recent court test of the power 
of the Secretary of Labor to establish 
a single industry-wide minimum wage 
under the Walsh-Healey Act for gov- 
ernment contractors in a particular 
industry has resulted in a favorable 
ruling for the Secretary. The U. 8. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia ruled this month that the $1 
minimum wage established nationally 
for certain branches of the textile in- 
dustry was not invalid because the 
Secretary had failed to give effect to 
the “locality” standard specified in 
the Act. The decision (Mitchell v. 
Covington Mills, Inc.) reversed the 
lower court which had enjoined the 
Secretary from putting the 1953 in- 
dustry-wide minimum into effect (see 
INFORMATION LETTER of April 9, page 
185). 

The decision is of interest as a fore- 
cast of the principles which may be 
applied in the event the Secretary 
of Labor should undertake to estab- 
lish a minimum wage standard for 
the canning industry. Such standard 
would be applicable to all canners do- 
ing business with the federal govern- 
ment. No minimum wage determina- 
tion for the canning industry has been 
established or proposed. 


In a vigorous dissent, one member 
of the Court of Appeals expressed the 
view that the Court had permitted its 
sociological views to overcome the 
clear mandate of Congress that mini- 
mum wage determinations must be 
established on a “locality” basis. The 
decision will undoubtedly be reviewed 
by the Supreme Court during the com- 
ing term. 


Keeping Food in the Open Can 


The safety of keeping canned foods 
in the opened container was recently 
established on the Dave Garroway 
Show “Today,” which goes out over 
the full television network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The 
program was devoted to the Betty 
Crocker Homemaker Test, involving 
260,000 girls in more than 10,000 high 
schools across the country. 


Some of the girl contestants were 
matched against male members of the 
staff of “Today” in a right-or-wrong 
answer contest. Garroway put the 
following question up to the con- 
testants: 


“Cheese which has molded should 
never be used; food should not be 
stored in open tin cans; frozen meat 
can be thawed, refrozen and used in 
safety; fowl should be brought to room 
temperature after roasting before be- 
ing stored. Which of these is cor- 
rect?” 

The adult male contestants stated 
that food should not be left in the 
open can, but the high school girls 
answered in the affirmative. Garro- 
way closed the program off with the 
statement, “It’s perfectly all right to 
leave things in open tin cans. It 
never poisons the food. That’s an old 
wive’s tale. It never hurts the food.“ 


Bulletin 26-L 
(Concluded from page 371) 


formulations, and cooks for cut spin- 
ach, strained squash, and strained 
sweet potatoes have been added. A 
noteworthy change in the statement 
of process times has been adopted: 
processes for most products, where 
quality is not adversely affected, have 
been rounded to 5-minute intervals to 
eliminate 1- and 2-minute differentials. 
It is felt that this makes the tables 
more practical. 


Introductory and appendix material 
also have been revised where necessary 
to give users the most up-to-date in- 
formation available. 


FDA Order Permitting 
Use of Glucose Sirup 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has received no objection to its order 
permitting the use of glucose sirup 
and dried glucose sirup as optional 
ingredients in certain foods, and there- 
fore has made the order effective 
December 26 (see INFORMATION LET- 
Ter of Oct. 29, page 333). 
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plant insects and diseases. Modern 
power equipment also further in- 
creased farmers’ remarkable capacity 
to get work done when it counts most. 
Altogther, the year’s large production 
outcome gives new evidence of farm- 
ers’ productive skill and resourceful- 
ness.” 


ASPARAGUS FOR COMMERCIAL PROCESSING 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


The 11 principal vegetables for com- 
mercial processing produced a total 
of 6.14 million tons, 4 percent more 
than the 1954 total, which was about 
average. The increase came from an 
acreage that was 2 percent less than 
that of 1954, 7 percent below average, 
and the smallest harvested since 1940. 
Average yields for these crops as a 
group continued their upward trend. 


Production was larger in 1955 for 
asparagus, cucumbers, green peas, pi- 
mientos, spinach, and tomatoes, and 
smaller for green lima beans, snap 
beans, beets, cabbage, and sweet corn. 


The record large crop of asparagus 
for processing harvested in 1955 ex- 
ceeded the previous year’s production 
by one-fourth. The production of cu- 


. cumbers for pickles continued at a 


high level, with 1955 tonnage about 2 


Beets FoR COMMERCIAL CANNING 


Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton 
State 1954 1955 1054 1955 1054 1955 Stato 1054 1955 1954 1955 1054 1955 
(acres) (tons) (dollars) (acres) (tons) (dollars) 
New Jersey 22,200 21,900 21,000 21,900 239.00 258.00 New York 4.500 4,800 54,000 40,800 19.10 21.70 
IHinois 7 300 8.400 6,200 6,720 206.00 221.00 Michigan............ 700 750 68.000 5,800 16.90 18,00 
Michigan... , 7.000 9,000 5,920 6,300 310.00 202.00 Wisconsin............ 6,300 7,200 49,100 49.700 19.20 17.20 
lowa 000 000 450 600 182.00 186.00 Oregon 1,300 1600 18,500 23,700 2.30 28.70 
Delaware 1,500 1,900 1,200 2,000 246.00 262.00 Other states 2,770 3.170 17,200 19 400 23.40 20.00 
Maryland 1.700 2.200 1,440 1,060 235.00 252.00 —— — — — ä — 
Washington 8,000 9,100 11,600 12,740 208.00 223.00 Total all states 15,570 a7, 520 146,800 139, 400 20.70 20.50 
Oregon 0 230 250 300 410 191.00 213.0 o 
California 409 300 59,000 51.760 74.500 217.00 244.00 1 poles received by growers. The season falls in the calendar 
Other states * 2.120 2.110 1,630 1,610 280.00 283.00 year. * Calif., Colo., III., Ind., La., Me., Md., Minn., N. J., Ohio, Pa., Tenn., 
- * 


Total all states 


' Yield, production and price are on an as sold” 


. 100,850 115,060 101,650 128.430 226.10 245,90 


or pay weight" basis for 


all states. * Ark., Idaho, Ind., Minn., Mo., N. V., Ohio, Pu., 8. C., Utah, and 


Texas, Utah, and Wash. 


SNAP BEANS FOR COMMERCIAL PROCESSING 


> Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton! 
Wis. State 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
(acres) (tons) (dollars) 
REEN LIMA BEANS FOR COMMERCIAL PROCESSING Maine 2.00 2,100 5,500 4,800 102.00 93.80 
G Lins New York 35.500 20.600 56,800 44,400 121.40 111.00 
Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton Pennsylvania. 6.000 5,000 10,800 9,000 127.80 122.40 
State 1054 1955 1054 1955 1054 1955 Michigan 8.000 6,100 15,200 6,700 111.80 105.90 
(acres) (tona—shelled) (dollars) 15. 100 29 10.000 108.00 
New York 4.200 3.400 3.300 2.620 146.20 164.20 Delaware 1.900 2.200 2.300 3.200 00.10 03.00 
Pennsylvania 0 4.700 4.000 2.500 2.400 140.00 135.00 Maryland. 13.000 10,500 22.100 15,800 108 60 08.80 
Obie 2 2 „2228 3,800 5,000 5,300 7,500 108.50 117.00 
Michigan 1.660 158.59 169.59 Casciinn... 3.000 2,000 5,400 4,000 104.30 88.40 
Wieronsia 7.600 22 8.000 4.080 133.00 188.00 south Carolina 1,000 800 1,200 800 85.00 90.00 
Delaware 29,800 22,500 16,660 14,180 152.40 f. 0 „% 
Maryland 5.659 8.710 3.659 160.00 . 13,600 11,200 23,880 20,490 108.80 92.00 
Virginia 4.300 2,700 2,300) 1,250 156.00 133.00 
. Tennessee. 7.000 5,800 12,200 11,600 118.00 100.00 
California 30,000 38.680 34.609 160.69 180.63 2,000 2,900 2,000 5.200 119.30 87.30 
1.200 3,000 1,100 2,700 118.40 85.80 
Colorado 1.500 1,300 6,000 5,200 01.30 80.00 
ce othe J 6 2 3. 11.0 117. 
processing 42,800 36.520 34,400 25,180 138.70 133.70 Werhingion 
For freezing * 69,090 62,000 68,560 62,130 154.60 146.30 9.400 10.500 71.400 81:90 138.10 122: 80 
California 3.200 4,000 23.700 26.800 128.90 117.50 
' Season-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar 3 6 6 15.450 12. 112.50 
year. *Ark., Colo., Idaho, III., Ind., lowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., N. J., Okla., —— — — — — — — — — 
Ore., fa and Utah, * Not shown by states to avoid disclosure of individual Total all states....... 154,000 138,000 341,430 310,130 119.20 110.00 
operations, 


CABBAGE FOR COMMERCIAL CROP OF SAUERKRAUT 


Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton 
State 1054 1055 1954 1955 1054 1955 
(acres) (tons) (dollars) 
New York 5.000 5,000 79,000 65,000 11.00 22.30 
Ohio 1,400 19.000 0,200 12.10 10.30 
Indiana 1,600 850 8.300 8.400 15.10 13.90 
Ilinois 100 800 10.80 eee 
Michigan p 220 50 3.900 60 12.20 13.70 
Wisconsin 3.000 4,100 52,600 41,000 10.0 15.00 
Colorado 150 150 3,000 2,800 15.20 14.10 
Washington 240 250 5.800 4,100 16.00 15.10 
Other states * 3.020 2.250 34,000 2.600 14.00 17.70 
Total all states 15.630 13,250 208. 100 100 700 12.00 18.20 


' Fenson-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar 
year. la., lowa, Md., Mo., N. J., N. C., Ore., Pu., Tenn., Texas, Utah, 
and Va. 


For canning and other 
processing “ 110760 106,420 260,500 234,110 116.30 107.60 
For — 34,240 32,270 80,930 76,020 128.50 117.20 


| Seagon-avorage price recived by growers. The season falls in the calendar 
year. Sum of estimate | groups. Al., Idaho, III., Ind., Lowa, 
Ky., Minn., Mont., Nebr., N. H., N. J., N. M. Ohio, Vt. and Wyo. ‘Not 
shown by states to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 


PIMIENTOS FOR COMMERCIAL PROCESSING 


99 Acreage Production Price per Ton! 

State 1955 1054 1955 1054 1955 
* (tons) (dollars) 

19,500 16,000 13,650 21.920 90.00 90.00 

Other states 11,800 10,500 8,500 12,550 87.80 87.00 

U. 8. Total 31.390 20 500 22,150 34 470 8.10 89.10 


cy ae -average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar 
year. * Includes Tenn. and acreage contracted by Georgia processors in Ala. 
Fla., N. C., and 8, C. 
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percent above 1954 and 25 percent 
more than average. Green pea pro- 
duction this year was up 13 percent 
from 1954 but only slightly above 
average. Pimiento production in 1955 
was 55 percent above that of 1954 
and the third largest of record as a 
result of favorable growing conditions. 
Spinach production is up about one- 
third over 1954 and is the largest 
since 1951. The 1955 crop of toma- 


Sweet Corn FoR COMMERCIAL 


toes for processing is 20 percent larger 
than that of 1954 but is only mod- 
erately larger than average. 
Production of green lima beans was 
down 15 percent from 1954 because 
of a reduction in acreage and lower 
yields. Snap bean acreage was cut 
back and production dropped 9 per- 
cent in 1955. Although beet acreage 
was increased, production declined 5 
percent because of low yields. Utiliza- 


PROCESSING 


tion of for sauerkraut 
dropped to the lowest point since 1947. 
Relatively light cabbage production in 
1955, resulting from a reduced acre- 
age and lower yields, was responsible 
for the smaller kraut pack this year. 
Sweet corn production was 22 percent 
less than in 1954, reflecting both lower 
acreage and yields. 


California again leads all other 
states in the production of vegetables 


SPINACH FOR COMMERCIAL PROCESSING 


Harvested Ac Production i Price 1 State and Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton! 
State Seasonal Group 195419551054 1088 1084 1036 
(acres) (tons) (dollars) Tense (acres) (tons) (dollars) 
900 3,500 10,100 13,300 21.70 22.40 
Vermont. 500 600 1,600 1,600 19.70 20.00 8.000 49.600 56.800 93:90 93.60 
New York......... 21,000 15,300 63,000 42,800 19.80 19.70 1 1.8 6.680 8.400 98:80 99.00 
Pennsylvania 12,000 12,500 33,600 26,000 25.20 23.80 1'100 11680 2.600 4800 73:80 81.10 
Ohio... . 8,300 7,200 27,400 20,900 17.90 16.40 . 1.20 200 3100 72:00 84.00 
Indiana. 24.00 16,500 48,600 42,900 19.20 18.20 . 2 480 1860 
ee 62,800 55,900 219,800 173,300 22.50 21.50 2.000 1.440 4.700 3.600 6810 85.60 
Wisconsin. . 100,400 93,400 311,200 233,500 19.20 18.00 Late Bpri n 1% 4% 1 1100 68:90 8 
Minnesota . 93,800 91,100 347,100 300,600 18.50 17.70 Fall „ ‘900 1.000 3200 4.800 80.00 00:00 
Delaware 5,900 3,600 12,400 7,900 24.30 19.90 
— 34,400 26,200 75,7 55,000 21.20 19.10 Late Spring........ 
10,000 7,200 54,500 38,200 23.20 18.00 2.700 3.300 3.400 3.600 70.00 67.00 
6,300 4,400 30,200 23,300 22.20 20.50 ‘190 2 
Washington 17,500 9.0% 84.0% 40.000 23.40 2.20 4.200 8.300 8.100 11.000 70.80 62.20 
Oregon............ 18,500 11,500 60,800 54,000 25.90 24.70 3.800 4.300 7.300 9800 70:00 61.00 
Other states 12,610 11,650 30,600 33,000 21.80 20.60 ‘600 18 80 1.0 74.00 80.00 
Washington 40 770 3,80 5,400 27.80 29.40 
Total all states. .... 453,210 388,570 1,488,800 1,168,700 20.70 19.40 —— 130 270 40 1.800 31.00 31.00 
360 500 2.700 3.00 27.00 28.50 
Other states 
other processing*., 301,160 339,110 1,276,000 1,006,900 20.40 19.10 
22.668 40.460 313.600 101. 23:30 20.80 1,300 2,100 4,900 11,200 48.00 54.50 
— Total 9 states 24,910 20,460 91,340 123,000 38.30 38.10 
'Tonnage in husk. *Season-average price received by growers. The 
season falls in the calendar year. * Ark., Calif., Colo., Mich., Mont., Nebr., Winter and Spring Wt oon 22 = is 2 ae 
N. J., Okla., 8. D., Tenn., Texas, Va., and Wyo. Not shown by states too 
avoid disclosure of individual operations. ' Senson-average price received by growers. 
GREEN PEAS FOR COMMERCIAL PROCESSING ToMATOES FOR COMMERCIAL PROCESSING 
Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton ! Harvested Acreage Production Price per Ton 
State 1954 1088 1034 10866 1034 1088 State 1954 1085 1054 1955 1954 1955 
(acres) (tone-shelled) (dollars) (acres) (tons) (dollars) 
D 8.900 7,600 6,760 8,850 93.40 91.80 New York........ . 11,600 12,000 92,800 99,600 20.20 31.50 
New York........... 17,600 21,100 14,960 19,520 106.00 101.20 24,700 25,200 197,600 100,800 32.00 31.00 
Pennsylvania 12,200 12,600 13,120 14,930 111.70 98.50 Penneylvnnlia 21.500 21,500 139,800 86,000 29.90 35.00 
— 1,400 1,300 980 1,460 102.50 85.40 Ohio.............. 13,600 15,800 161,800 184,900 26.50 26.30 
Indiana. 1,700 2,600 1,580 2,630 04.40 81.80 Indiana............ 29,600 31,700 236,800 253,600 26.00 27.20 
Illinois 28,300 28,000 27,310 40,600 106.10 105.10  Lllinoils............ 10,100 9,200 111,100 92,900 30.0 31.10 
Michigan............ 4,000 4,900 3,380 5,610 121,30 107.50 Michigan.......... 5.300 6,500 45,000 48,800 25.70 26.20 
Wisconsin. . . 123,100 116,900 115,100 129,760 87.80 83.20 Wisconsin.......... 1,100 900 7,000 8,600 30.00 29.80 
Minnesota. . 58,600 55,800 48,640 61,380 102.00 94.40 Towa.............. 1,400 1,400 10,200 11,500 28.60 28.70 
lowa....... 3,200 4,200 2,610 4,560 109.50 99.30 Missouri...... aay 200 1.600 400 3,800 25.00 26,10 
Delaware. 2.700 3,900 4.000 5,250 107.40 100.70 Delaware 4,200 6,600 37,800 26,400 31.70 36.50 
Maryland. 9,500 9,500 10,160 12,920 94.70 89.90 Maryland. 13,600 14,900 97,900 68,500 34.50 31.60 
Virginia... . 2,500 2,700 2,100 2,010 110.00 92.50 Virginia............ 13,700 13,500 52,100 51,300 27.80 26.70 
Idaho... 1.2 18.000 11,190 14,100 82.00 86.10 South Carolina. 52 1.900 1.600 42 37.00 35.80 
‘olorado.. .. 460 800 89.40 84.90 800 8. 41. 
r 5,800 7,000 5,770 9,240 85.60 87.00 Kentucky 1,100 1,200 3,500 4,800 26,00 26.00 
Washington 64,600 65,400 73,000 62,130 83.00 81,40 Tennessee 400 600 800 1,200 26,00 26,00 
etree 56,400 50,000 43,150 38,640 85.10 87.10 Arkansas... 1,000 2,800 1,500 7,000 25.00 26.20 
California............ 7,300 9,300 9,380 13,530 68.50 70,80 Oklahoma.......... 100 200 200 500 25.00 26.00 
Other states . 5,720 5,600 6,420 6,310 126.80 120.10 Texas............. 15,800 15,000 20.009 36.000 16.00 22 
Colorado 3.40 3,00 24,1 . 
Total all states... .. 426,720 433,700 400,130 454,230 92.20 89.50 Utah.............. 5,300 6,500 49,300 64,400 20.80 22.50 
California.......... 79.500 116,000 1,343,600 1,080,500 20.40 22.90 
‘or canning Other states 2.780 1,820 11,100 
other processing . 307,560 304,990 282,850 321,290 92.90 89.50 — — 
For trocaius .. 119,160 128,710 117,280 132,040 90.60 80.50 Total all states 268,550 316,820 2,607,600 3,224,540 24.40 25.00 


' Season-average price received by growers. 


The season falls in the calendar 
year. * Ark., Ga., Kans., Mo., Mont., Nebr., N. J., 


Wyo. Not shown by states to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 


Okla., Tenn., W. Va., and voear. 


i Season-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar 
* Sum of estimates by seasonal groups. * Ala., Aria., Conn., Ga., Idaho, 
Kans., La., Minn., Miss., Nebr., N. M., N. C., Ore., Wash., and W. Va. 
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COMPARATIVE TOTALS ON 11 Crops von PROCESSING 


Acreage Production Price per Ton! 
Crop 1954 1955 1954 1955 1054 1955 
(acres) (tone f. 000 Ibs.) (dollars) 
2 100.880 115,060 101 ,600 128,400 226.10 245.90 
Beans, lima (shelled) 111,920 99.210 103.000 87,300 149.30 142.60 
„ * 184.000 138 090 341.400 310.100 110.20 110.00 
Beets (for canning) veweves 15,570 17.820 140.800 189.400 20.70 20.50 
Cabbage (for sauerkraut) 15,630 13.250 208.100 100. 700 12.00 18.20 
Corn, sweet (in husk) 453.210 388.570 1,488,800 1,168,700 20.70 19.40 
Cucumb (for pickl 140,210 120.000 304.600 312.100 59. 20 54.10 
Peas, green (shelled).......... 426,720 433. 700 400. 100 454.200 92.20 80.50 
Pimientos® .. 31,300 26,500 22,200 34,500 89.10 89.10 
Spinach. 24.910 20,400 91.300 123.000 38. 30 38.10 
Tomatoes 208. 580 316,820 2,607,700 3,224,500 24.40 25.00 
Total 11 ro ps. 1,742,870 1,704,780 5,905,600 6,142,900 


' Beason-average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar year. 
* Georgia and Tennessee plus acreage contracted by Georgia processors in other states. 


PROPORTION OF 11 COMMERCIAL VEGE- 
TABLES PRODUCED FOR PROCESS- 


ING IN 1955 

Proportion 

1955 U. 8. Production produced 
Crop for fresh for for 

market processing processing 

(thousands of tons) (percent) 
howe 51.2 128.4 71 
Lima beans... 21.0 87.3 81 
Snap beans... 280.8 310.1 52 
4.3 139.4 0 
Cabbage 994.0 100.7 14 
Sweet corn. . 655.9 1,168.7 64 
Cucumbers... 105.2 312.1 62 
Green peas. . 21.9 454.2 05 
Pimientos... *143.0 19 
Spinach...... 90.1 123.0 58 
Tomatoes. . 1,030.6 3,224.5 76 
3,527.6 6,142.9 64 


*Green peppers. 
PRODUCTION OF TRUCK Crops ror Con- 


MERCIAL ING‘ BY STATES, 
WITH COMPARISONS 

Percent 
change 

State 1954 1055 from 

(tons) (tone) 1964 

23.400 2.000 +24 
200 330,700 —12 
New Jersey. . 257 300 163,700 —36 
Pennaylvania..... 211,700 145,800 —31 
220.600 223,200 +1 
305. 400 314,000 +3 
Illinois... 372,000 320,000 —14 
Michigan........ 165.600 165,400 .... 
Wisconsin 615.80 521.600 —15 
Minnesota 405. 100 368,700 —0 
92,600 70,000 —23 
76,000 61,100 
Maryland........ 224.400 165,000 — 26 
Virginia......... 77. 300 77. 00 
North Carolina 31.800 35,300 +12 
28,200 38.000 +35 
Florida 73.600 79,000 +8 
Tennessee. . 23,900 29,200 +22 
Arkansas... 15,500 27,500 +77 
69,200 79,000 +15 
69 200 56,500 — 16 
beeeee eee 48.600 47.100 —3 
92,000 105,000 +15 
Washington...... 198. 300 149,400 — 28 
206 600 211,400 +2 
California........ 1,549,300 2,234,000 +44 
Other states...... 75. 700 02,500 +22 
5,005,600 6,142,000 +4 


Tho crops are asparagus, lima beans, snap beans, 
beets, cabbage for sauerkraut, sweet corn, cucum- 
bers for pickles, green peas, pimientos, spinach, and 
tomatoes. 


for processing and in 1955 accounted 
for 36 percent of the nation’s total 
output of the major 11 vegetables for 
processing. Wisconsin, which leads in 
acreage of processing crops, harvested 
about 8 percent of the U. S. tonnage in 
1955. Minnesota, New York, Illinois, 
and Indiana are the next ranking 
states in that order, each accounting 
for 5 percent or more of 1955 pro- 
duction. 


Fnurrs 


The 1955 season was favorable for 
aggregate fruit production despite the 
late March freezes which drastically 
curtailed peach production in the 
southern states and adverse condi- 
tions in California which curtailed 
production of prunes, figs, and olives. 


The aggregate production of non- 
citrus fruits was 4 percent larger 
than in 1954 but was 2.6 percent be- 
low average. Unusually large crops 
of sour cherries, sweet cherries, cran- 
berries, apricots, and dates more than 
offset reductions in peaches, prunes, 
figs, and olives. Good crops of grapes 
and plums also were produced. Pro- 
duction of apples and pears was 
slightly under average. 


Apples— The commercial apple crop 
is estimated at 105,293,000 bushels, 4 
percent less than the 1954 crop and 1 
percent below the 10-year average. 
About 2% million bushels of the total 
production were left unharvested. 
Most of this economic abandonment 
was in New York and New England 
where production was considerably 
above average. 

Peaches—The 1955 peach crop to- 
taled 51,291,000 bushels, 16 percent 
less than the 1954 crop and 25 per- 
cent less than average. The North 
Atlantic region and the West pro- 
duced above average crops but pro- 
duction in each of the other areas was 
below average. California clingstones 
are estimated at 22,585,000 bushels, 
17 percent above last year and 5 per- 
cent above average. 


Pears—The pear crop is estimated 
at 30,511,000 bushels, slightly larger 


than the 1954 crop but slightly below ‘ 


the 10-year average. The three Pa- 
cific Coast states produced 91 percent 
of the estimated total production in 
1955. The Bartlett crop in those 
states totaled 20,751,000 bushels, 
slightly more than in 1954 and 9 per- 
cent above average. Production of 
other varieties in these states totaled 
6,885,000 bushels, 17 percent more 
than the short 1954 crop but only 
slightly above average. 

The Michigan pear crop was con- 
siderably larger than last year and 
above average. New York produc- 
tion was the largest in several years, 
although below average. 

Sweet Cherries—Production of 
sweet cherries is estimated at 117,280 
tons, 20 percent above last season and 
25 percent above average. The lead- 
ing sweet cherry states of California, 
Oregon and Washington were each 
above last year and above average 
with crops of 36,000 tons, 31,000 tons, 
and 25,500 tons, respectively. The 
other western states except Utah were 
above average but only Idaho was 
above 1954. The Great Lakes states 
produced a crop about the same size 
as last year and 43 percent above 
average. The New York crop was a 
record high of 6,300 tons. The Mich- 
igan crop is estimated at 7,500 tons, 
16 percent below last season but 26 
percent above average. 


Sour Cherries—Production of sour 
cherries is estimated at 150,350 tons, 
40 percent larger than last year and 
28 percent above average. The crop 
in the Great Lakes states totaled 139,- 
000 tons. Larger crops than last year 
are estimated for each of these states, 
and each is above average except 
Ohio. The Michigan crop amounted 
to 73,000 tons despite considerable 
spring freeze damage. The crop in 
the western states is placed at 11,350 
tons, slightly less than last season 
and slightly less than average. De- 
clines from last year for Utah and 
Washington more than offset increases 
in the other western states. 


Apricots—The 1955 crop of apricots 
is estimated at 267,900 tons, 72 per- 
cent above last year and 14 percent 
above average. California produced 
242,000 tons, the largest crop since 
1946. The Washington crop, at 21,000 
tons, is almost twice the 1954 produc- 
tion. About a fifth of the Washington 
crop was not harvested because of 
lack of market and canning demand 
late in the season. The Utah crop was 
average but 4 percent below last year. 


il 
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Crop Unit 1044-53 


ave. 1054 1055 
(thousands) 
bu. 106,402 100,854 106,203 
Peaches......... bu. 68,767 61,316 51,201 
30,960 30,434 30,511 
Cherries, sour 117 108 1 


Prunes (not dried) ton 93 58 77 
Figs (not dried).. ton 14 11 12 
“4 50 39 
Grapes...... ton 2,025 2,560 3,174 
Cranberries. ..... bbl. 839 «61,018 1,085 


Cranberries—The 1955 crop of cran- 
berries is estimated at 1,035,400 bar- 
rels, slightly above the 1954 crop and 
almost a fourth above average. Each 
of the five producing states had crops 
above average. Massachusetts pro- 
duced 560,000 barrels this year com- 
pared with 590,000 last year. Wiscon- 
sin had a record crop of 315,000 bar- 
rels. The Washington crop was only 
three-fourths as large as last year 
but the Oregon crop was equal to last 
year. The New Jersey crop was 
slightly less than last season. 

Prunes—Production of prunes for 
all purposes in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon totaled 96,800 tons (fresh 
basis), 48 percent more than the 1954 
total but 9 percent below the 10-year 
average. Estimated utilization of the 
total 1955 crop in the Northwest states 
includes 24,000 tons canned, compared 
with 26,640 tons canned in 1954. 

Olives—Olive production in Cali- 
fornia is expected to total 39,000 tons, 
22 percent less than the 1954 crop 
and 12 percent below average. 

Pineapple—Production of pineapple 
in Florida is estimated at 8,000 crates, 
compared with 25,000 crates in 1954. 

Citrus Fruits The prospective sup- 
ply of citrus fruits for the 1955-56 
season again is large, exceeding the 
production record set the previous 
season by 2 percent and the 10-year 
average by 5 percent. Aggregate 
citrus tonnage is now almost as large 
as the tonnage of non-citrus fruits, 
largely as the result of the continued 
increase in orange production. (De- 
tails of the USDA’s December 1 fore- 
cast for 1955-56 citrus were reported 
in the INFORMATION LerrTer of De- 
cember 17, page 365.) 


Orum Crops 


Potatoes—The 1955 potato crop is 
placed at 381,631,000 bushels, 7 per- 
cent above the 1954 production but 
5 percent below average, The total 
of 1,406,900 acres harvested in 1955 
is slightly below the 1,408,100 acres 
harvested in 1954 but is 28 percent 
below the 10-year average of 1,966,800 
acres. The average yield of 271.3 


bushels per acre in 1955 is the high- 
est of record, exceeding the 1950 yield, 
the next highest, by almost 18 bushels. 
The 10-year average yield is 213.1 
bushels. 

Sweet Potatoes—Production of 
sweet potatoes this year is estimated 
at 38,406,000 bushels, 27 percent above 
the 30,131,000 bushels harvested last 
year but 18 percent below the 1944-53 
average of 46,951,000 bushels. The 
1955 crop, although small compared 
with this average, is the largest since 
1950. An estimated 357,400 acres were 
harvested in 1955, about 4 percent 
above the 343,500 acres harvested the 
previous year but 28 percent below 
average. An average yield of 107.5 
bushels per acre was realized in 1955, 
nearly 20 bushels above 1954 and the 
highest of record. 


Louisiana had expanded acreage 
and favorable growing conditions and 
produced its largest crop since 1950. 
The crops in Texas, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Georgia devel- 
oped under rather favorable condi- 
tions and for the most part good yields 
and quality were realized. Maryland 
had a good growing season both for 
set and tuber sizing. In New Jersey 
hot and dry conditions during July 
followed by excessive rainfall during 
August resulted in vigorous vine 
growth but only moderate yields. 

Dry Beans—Dry bean production 
in 1955, at 17,287,000 bags, compares 
with 17,063,000 bags in 1954 and the 
1944-58 average of 15,961,000 bags 
(100 pounds clean basis). 

Production of pea beans, estimated 
at 4,622,000 bags (clean basis), was 
almost 50 percent more than in 1954, 
and exceeded the production of any 
other class in 1955. Pinto beans 
dropped from first in production to 
second, with 3,853,000 bags, or 702,000 
bags below last year. Great Northern 
were in third position with 2,029,000 
bags, only slightly above last year. 

The 1,660,000 acres planted to dry 
beans in 1955 was 2 percent less than 
the 1954 acreage. However, the har- 
vested acreage this year exceeded that 
of last year by about 1 percent, with 
only 5.6 percent abandonment in 1955 
compared with 8.0 percent in 1954. 
The indicated yield of 1,198 pounds 
(uncleaned basis) per acre was 1.4 
percent less than in 1954. 

Dry Peas—The 1955 dry pea pro- 
duction (excluding Austrian peas) is 
estimated at 2,457,000 bags (100 
pounds clean basis). This is about 


one-fifth less than the 3,083,000 bags 
harvested in 1954 and, with the ex- 
ception of 1952, the lowest produc- 
tion since 1940. 


Crop Unit 1044-53 1054 1955 
ave. 
(thousands) 


Beans, dry edible. bag 17,317 18,916 18,768 
Peas, dry....... 4,764 3,491 2,703 
Potatoes........ bu. 401,146 356,031 381.631 

46,961 30,131 38,406 


1954 Census of Agriculture 

There were 600,000 fewer farms in 
the United States in 1954 than in 
1950, according to a preliminary re- 
port of the 1954 Census of Agriculture 
just released by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


At the same time, the average size 
of U. 8. farms is greater now than 
at any time during the last century. 

The average size of U. S. farms in 
1954 was 242.2 acres, up 26.9 acres 
since 1950. The average size of 
farms is 104 acres greater than in 
1910 and has increased at every cen- 
sus since that date. Between 1950 
and 1954, in terms of acreage, farms 
became larger in every state. How- 
ever, the average size of farm varies 
greatly by state. 

The expansion in size of farms has 
been associated with the decline in the 
number of small farms and with rapid 
mechanization of agriculture, the Cen- 
sus Bureau points out. 

The number of farms in 1954 was 
4,782,898 or 11.1 precent less than the 
number, 5,382,162, in 1950. The per- 
centage decrease in the number of 
farms from 1950 to 1954 was greater 
than for any other census period for 
which there are census records. 


The number of farms in 1954 was 
smaller than for any year since 1890. 
The number of farms was smaller in 
1954 than in 1950 in every state ex- 
cept Florida. The number of farms 
decreased from 1950 to 1954 in all ex- 
cept 180 of the 3,067 counties in the 
United States. 

The greatest decline in the number 
of farms during the 1950-54 period 
occurred in the eastern part of the 
U. S. and in the South. In the East 
the greatest decrease in farm numbers 
occurred in areas with considerable 
number of marginal or low income and 
small farms. In the South the great- 
est decrease occurred in areas where 
a considerable percentage of the 
farms were operated in 1950 by share- 
tenants and croppers. 

Almost half of the decrease in the 
number of farms occurred in farms 
of less than 50 acres in size. About 
two-thirds of the decrease in the num- 
ber of farms since 1950 occurred in 
farms with a value of farm products 
sold of less than $1,200. 
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Stocks of Canned Foods on Dec. 1 and November Shipments 


Reports on canners’ stocks and ship- 
ments of canned apples, applesauce, 
RSP cherries, corn, peas, and pumpkin 
and squash have been issued by the 
N. C. A. Division of Statistics, and de- 


tailed reports covering the December 
1 stock and shipment situation have 
been mailed to all canners of these 
products. 


Canners Stocks, Shipinents 
Total Supply Dee. 1 to Dee. 1 
Carry- 1054 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
over Case 

month basis h ds of cases) 
Apples Aug. 6/10 3,251 3,653 2,063 °2,475 1,198 1,178 
Applesauce Aug. actual 12,554 12.666 8.248 8.248 4,306 4,407 
RSP cherries July sctual 3,253 56,027 1,001 2,456 1,652 2,571 
Corn Aug. actual 41,006 34,530 20,118 22,843 12,788 11,687 
Peas June actual 31,488 33,006 15,065 17,036 15.523 16,050 
Pumpkin and squash. . July actual 3,145 3,764 N 851 2,458 2,012 


+ Stocks consist of 2 572,559 actual cases, comprising 2,151,705 6/10's, 387,881 24/2's, and 32,883 cases 


of miacel 


Canned Baby Food Stocks Orange Juice for USDA 


Details of the canned baby food 
supply, stock and shipment situation 
are reported by the N.C.A. Division 
of Statistics as follows: 


1054 1955 
i J, of a. 
Canner stocks, Jan. 1 65,305 74 ows 
Pack, Jan.-Nov. 146,062 143,014 
Supply 211,367 217,007 
Canner stocks, Dec. 1 70,401 73,686 
Canner shipments during Nov. 11,848 11,790 


Canner shipments, Jan.-Nov.. 140,066 143,411 


Pesticide Tolerances 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has issued orders establishing toler- 
ances for residues of certain pesticide 
chemicals. The orders were published 
in the Federal Register of December 
21 and establish tolerances on canning 
crops as follows: 


Methoxychlor (2,2-bis-(p-methoxy- 
erance of 14 ppm on carrot tops, cur- 
rants, gooseberries. 


Parathion (0,0-diethyl 0-p-nitro- 


phenyl thiophosphate) —a tolerance of 
1 ppm on olives. 


Chlordane (1,2,4,5,6,7,8,8-octachloro- 
2,3,3a,4,7,7a-hexahydro-4.7-methanoin- 
dene)—a tolerance of 0.3 ppm on 
sweet potatoes. 

Glyoxalidine (2-heptadecyl glyoxali- 
dine acetate)—a tolerance of 56 ppm 
on peaches. 

Methyl bromide—tolerances for res- 
idues of inorganic bromides (cal- 
culated as Br) of 5 ppm on ap- 
ples, pears, quinces; 20 ppm on egg- 
plants, onions, tomatoes; 30 ppm on 
beets, rutabagas, turnips; 50 ppm on 
beans, green beans, lima beans, snap 
beans, black-eyed peas, rice; 75 ppm 
on potatoes, sweet potatoes. 


The purchase of concentrated or- 
ange juice with funds appropriated 
for the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram was announced December 21 by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The quantity purchased amounted to 
85,650 cases of 12 No. 3 cylinder cans 
at prices ranging from $8.82 to $9.05 
per case. The quantity purchased is 
equivalent to 369,366 gallons of or- 
ange concentrate and the prices paid 
average $2.07 per gallon. All prices 
are net, f.o.b. shipping point. 

The concentrated orange juice will 
be shipped from Florida during the 
period January 9 through February 


Secretary Benson To Speak 
(Concluded from page 371) 


story will be related by William U. 
Hudson, vice president of Gerber 
Products Co. and 1955 Vice President 
of the N. C. A. 

From the individual canner’s point 
of view, attendance at this session 
will be beneficial and desirable, since 
the farm programs being developed 
and discussed at this meeting may 
have important repercussions on main- 
tenance of good relations with grow- 
ers. 

Another feature of the session will 
be the presentation by Secretary Ben- 
son of a special plaque to William 
Rockefeller, 16, of Phelps, N. Y., win- 
ner of the N.C.A. Farm Youth Pro- 
gram contest. 

The Opening General Session sched- 
ule for Friday morning, January 20, 
will be devoted to the N.C.A. observ- 
ance of the 50th anniversary of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. 


Georgia Canners Association 


The Georgia Canners Association 
elected the following officers recently 
at the association’s annual conven- 
tion: 

President—Albert Bloodworth, 
Cherokee Products Co., Haddock; vice 
president—J. J. Edwards, Besco Prod- 
ucts Co., Zebulon; secretary-treasurer 


11 to schools participating in the Na- — Kenneth Williams, Griffin (re- 
tional School Lunch Program. elected). 
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Information Letter 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA 
Exhibit at state fair 
Foreign trade department 
Officers 


CARING MACHINERY 22 SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 


CANNON & SON, H. P., ot 
CAROTHERS, HAMILTON, Office of Counsel, N.C.A. ool 
ay DEFENSE 

A emergency food list 
civil defense values of canned om tested 
plosion 

See also 
CLOUGH, DR. Assistant Director, Branch 

Laboratory, N. C. A 
COMMERCE, U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF 

Containers and Packaging Division, BDSA, personnel 24. 
CONTAINERS 

Fibre cans-tubes to compete with metal, glass, plastics 

Glass containers, shipments of 19, 208, 277, 313, 338. 

Metal cans, shipments of 149, 208, 287, 318, 347, 


CROSBY, Dr. EDWIN X., — Director, Raw Products 
Research Bureau, N. C. A. 


239, 
in nuclear ex- 
„ 181, 191, 203, 207, 226, 


DEATHS. See oprruanins, 


FARM PROGRAM 


Diversion of Italian prunes 


Pork purchase program , 883, 
Potato diversion program 
Price support for dry beans. 156, 


Purchase of sweet potatoes 
Soil building on diverted acres 
See also AGRICULTURAL POLICY, 


FEDERAL AID to communities 
FERTILIZER, consumption of..... 


FISHERIES 
Alaska fishing nets 
Alaska fishing regulations 
Alaska salmon traps 
Shrimp tariff 
Tuna tariff 


FLORIDA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Change of address 
Meeting 
Officers 


FLOOD DAMAGE 
Recovery of canned foods involved in floods 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the Food and ci Admin- 
istration 16, 251. 
See also FOOD REGULATION, STANDARDS. 


FOOD REGULATION 
Chemicals in poultry 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the Food and preg Ad- 
ministration „281. 
FDA bans certain toy 
Procedures for establishing and extending FDA pesticide 
amendments 
Tolerances for pesticide chemicals 17, 
263, 272, 278, 421, 329, 334. 337, 
Summary of tolerances established by FDA 
See aleo INSPECTION, PESTICIDES, STANDARDS. 


FORBIGN TRADE 
British token import plan 15, 266, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, publications ; 
Canada's shipping forms 
Canned fruits under sec, 402 
Citrus export subsidy 
Cuban labeling requirement 
Denmark food regulations 
Foreign Agricultural Service administrator 
Foreign purchasing agencies 
Fruit juices in France 


17, 149, 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 147, om, 236, 311, 
Organization for Trade Cooperation 167, 

International trade fairs . 88, 302, 

Olive oil agreement 

Peru raises tariff rates 

Philippine trade agreement 208, 302, 


Pineapple juice, tariff on 
retary Benson to visit Europe 


FOREIGN TRADE—Continued 
export declaration (Form 762862 v) 
Statistics: 
Export of canned foods and 32 export markets, 1954 


Shipments to IU. 8. territories and possessions in 1954 
Tariff simplification 
Trade Agreements Act, constitutionality of ; 220, 
Trade Agreements Manua 
World agricultural production 
FORTY NINERS, THE 
Officers 


Service award 25, 
FREE, WILLIAM X., SR., Hungerford Packing Co. 
140, 236, 337, 


GEORGIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Meeting 
Officers 3, 


GIBBS & COMPANY, INC., organization of 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
Recommendations of Hoover Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch: 
Federal lending agencies 
Food and subsistence procurement 
GREEN GIANT COMPANY, personne! 


GREENL 1 A., Associate Director, 


Washington Lab. 
oratory, 


181, 204, 220, 226, 231. 277. 57. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, U. S. DEPART- 
MENT OF 


See FOOD REGULATION, STANDARDS. 
HEINEY, R. B., Assistant to the Secretary, N. C. A. 147, 380. 
HEINZ, FRED C., M. J. Heins Company 35, 178, 332, 
HUDSON, WILLIAM U., 1955 Vice President, N.C.A. 
35, 313, 359, 
HINKLE, PAUL, Secretary, Ohio Canners Association ....... 


ILLINOIS CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Meeting 
Officers 
INDIANA CANNERS ASSOGIA TION 
Meeting 
Officers 
INSPECTION 
Fees for federal inspection 
Poultry inspection and grading 
IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Officers 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 
Keep America Beautiful has food industry backing 


LABELING 
Oysters, canned, declaration of quantity of contents 
Recovery of canned foods involved in floods 
See alao FOOD REGULATION, STANDARDS. 
LABOR 
Fair Labor Standards Act 
Computation of overtime pay (Sec. 7 (f (3)) 
Fish canning exemption from overtime (Sec. 13 (b) (4)) 


Minimum wage n Puerto Rico 
Seasonal industry determination of Florida citrus industry 
(Sec. 7 (b (63) 
Wage-hour administrator 
White collar exemption (Sec. 14 (a) (1)) 
Mexican farm labor program 
Walsh-Healey Act, national minimum wage determination 


See also SOCIAL SRCURITY, LEGISLATION. 
LARRICK, GEORGE P., Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 323, 
LEGISLATION 


Agricultural trade development 
Alaska fish nets 31, 1 
Antitrust law study a 


256, 262, 268, 270, 275, 
49, 173, 
28 
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LEGISLATION—Continued 


Antitrust penalties 20, 23, 2 149, 162, 173, 182, 
189, 193, 201, 206, 208, 216. 234, oot. 240, 246, 


47, „ 266, 
Antitrust suite ............ 202, 206, 208, 216, 284, 237, 240, 
247, 260, 266, 
237, 240, 246, . 
Commodity Credit 276, 


Congressional committees 


House agriculture committee 16, 
Senate Committees 
Customs simplification. .... 216, 234, 237, 


Defense Production Act 


Durum wheat acreas e 20, 
Food and Drug 
Chemical additives 17, 149, 273, 
Codification ....... : 17, 234, 287, 240, 
Gasoline tax 162, 
Government competition $1 
Government reorganization ....... 173, 182, 
Hells Canyon Dam 178, 189, 1938, 208, 
216, — 240, 246, 260, 266, 262, 268, 270 
Mexican farm labor prog 165, 162, 178, 191, 208, 


216, 24 4 287, 240, 246, 128 268, 266, 262. 


270, 278, 275, 
Organisation for Trade Cooperation..... 
Philippine trade agreement ons, 216, 2 
240, 246, 250, = = „ 268, 270, 
Price 2. 


1, 85 201, 206, 216, 
234, 237, 240, 246, 260, 44. 262, 268, 270, 276, 
N. C. A. asked to help in B new farm legislation 
Renegotiation _. 162, 193, 201, 206, 208, 216, 
234, 287, 240, 246, 260, 256 
262, 26 
Small Business Act... 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 1, 17, 20, 
14 * 168, 173, 182, 189, 198, 201, 206, 206. 
234, 235, 


287, 240, 

246, 260, 256, 268, 275, 

Tax amortization of waste — facilities 

Texas City Tin . 
Agreements Act 10, 17, 23, 30, 

149, 162, 173, 182, 188, 193, ‘on 202, 206, 
208, 216, 284, 287, 240, 242, 246, 


Sugar Act . 


1, 


Trip-leasing of trucks 23, 234, 237, 240, 
246, 260, 266, 262, 268, 270, 275, 

USDA appropriations 176, 189, 193, 196, 
201, 206, 208, 215, 

Wage-hour law 17, 23, 30, 


1, 5 
183, 187, 189, 191, 196, 201, 203, 206, 207, 215, 
216, 231, = 235, 287, 240, 246, 247, 260, 261, 
, 267, 262, 268, 268, 270, 273, 275, 
Water pollution 80, 173, 189, 193, 
234, 246, 260, 262, 268, 270, 275, 
LEWIS, W. D., Secretary-Treasurer, Canning Machinery and 


Supplies Association 255 9, 
LOOMIS, HENRY M., Retired Director, Claims Division, N.C.A. 


MACKLEM, STANLEY, Vice President, Curtice Brothers 
Company, & N. C. A. Raw Products Committee 
MAHONEV,. DR. H., Divester, Products Bu- 
reau, N. C. A. .. . „ 357, 359, 
MAINE CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Meeting 243, 
Officers: 
MARKETING 


Canned food distribution is subject of census survey 
Food chain operators said to be gaining grantee awareness 2 
profit opportunities in canned foods 

Local school lunch pure 

Marketing peeled potatoes * 

USDA reports on marketing agreements and ordern 
MEYER, DR, Kk. F., Director Emeritus, George Williams Hooper 

Foundation, University of California 


MICHIGAN CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
Officers 


MICROANALYSIS 
Changes in A. O. A. C. methods of analysi 


MINNESOTA CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
meeting 


MORRILL, Jr., GEORGE B., 1965 President, N. C. A. 86, 144, 
163, 176, 207, 219, 231, 239, 267, 341. 344, 


„ $49, 865, 369, 


184 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSO- 
CIATION, officers 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Administrative Council 


Board of Directors 
D 140, 176, 207, 215, 219 
144, 164, 231 
Committees 
Special 
// ̃ ˙ 180 
] 180, 329 
Tomato 219 
Standing 
²˙ 8 177 
177 
Consumer and trade relations 177 
178 
— 178, 219 
Technical advisory committee 178 
1178 
Technical ˙ 179, 236 
Scientific research P 179 
Washington laboratory committee 179 
Washington laboratory advisory committee............ 179 
Western laboratory committee .............. 179 
Western laboratory advisory committee ............. 180 
Eastern technical | committee on baby foods 180 
Western t tee on baby foods 180 
Processing — Ke on foods in metal containers.... 180 
Processing committee on foods in glass containers.... 180 
Simplifieation of containers.... 180 
⁵ ² . 88 180 
Consumer and trade relations program 5, 11, 15, 19, 20, 
21, 27, 187, “7 162, 205, 207, 215, 219, 223, 
236, 241, 242, 247, 261, 262, 266, ov 281, 282, 
289, 296, 307, 313, 383, 334 4, 366, 357 
Advance copies of canned foods article 1. 5 11. 272. 333 
Consumer Service ivision 
141 
Educational materials 277 
uantity recipes for institutional food : 290 
taff members at professional meetings....... 26, 262, 351, 359 
660000300 „ 2090 
Convention, 19565 
Agricultural management problems..................... 121-122 
Canned foods 46-5 
Canning procedures and produces 63-74 
Developing the institutional 64-61 
Exhibit plane, 12, 
Factors influencing shelf life of canned foods............ 7 
Pesticide tolerances .......... 
Proceedings ok 
Procurement of raw products. . : 2- 
6-7, 1. 27, 29 
Publications 17. 143 
— 141, 147. 163 
Quality grading and washinnnknknk.. 90-97 
Resolutions 38 
Schedule of principal events............... 2. 8. 12, 18, 22, 28 
13 
Convention, 1956 
Exhibit plans, C. M. 4 8. A. 8 / 269, 363 
Za 269, 200, 325, 860, 866, 867. 371 
Pure food anniversary . 278, 326, oe 369, 378 
Room requirements and reservations ...281, 290, 305, 813, 320 
Transportation information 369 
214 
Division 
a. Division 
Information Letter 
1 
Convention issue........ 144 
Labeling Division 
How the Descriptive Label Helps the Canned Foods Shopper 277 


Laboratories, Research 
Joint committee for sanitation of canning equipment, 
recommendations of 


— 
N 
42 142 
1 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
93 
14 — — 
42 
42 
240, 246, 260, 266, 262, 270, 
* — 263, 
57 
74 
‘ 
62 
95 
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300 
125 
301 
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161 
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878 301 
255 
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NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION—Continued 
Publications 
Bulletin 26-L, Processes for Low-Acid Canned Foods in 
Metal Containers 
Bulletin 30-L, Processes for Low-Acid Canned Foods in 
Glass Containers 
Canning of figs in California 
arch report on pea blancher contamination 
Retention of Nutrients during Canning 
Studies on green and wax beans 
Treatment of Cannery Wastes by Aeration, IV 1954 
Laboratory Studies on Kraut Wastes 
New members 18, 214, 249, 274, 
Northwest branch, meeting of 
Officers a6, 
Raw Products Research Bureau 
Raw Products Research Notes 
Statistics Division 
Canned Food Pack Statistics Bulletin mailed 
Statistical abstract of the U. 8. again utilizes N. C. A. data 
NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
Directory 
Officers 


NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION, officers 
NATIONAL RED CHERRY INSTITUTE, officers 
* STATE CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 


N 
Laboratory Studies on beans 
Meeting 
Officers 
NORTHWEST CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Meeting 5, 
Officers 


NORTHWEST PACKERS AND GROWERS, INC., officers 


0 


OBITUARIES 
Cameron, Dr. Edwin J. 
Cortilet, M. 
Davidson, 0. 
Everts, W. 8. 
Friday, Carleton A. 
Friend, Leslie A. 
Gohlke, W. F. 
Hamilton, J. Howard 
Hemingway, Stuart C. 
Jacob, Sr., Edward H. 
Kellogg, Gordon Hill 
Marquerite, Theodore J. 
McCreery, R. W. 
Rowlands, W. I. 
Tong, George 0. 
Weeman, King 8. 

OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Meeting 
Officers 

OLD GUARD SOCIETY, officers 


OZARK CANNERS ASSOCIATION, officers ‘ 15, 


PACK STATISTICS. See statiatics. 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Meeting 
Officers 
PESTICIDES 
A. M. A. warning on chlordane 
Carryover in 1984 
See alao FOOD REGULATION. 
POSTWEILER, NORVAL, W., Containers and Packaging Divi- 
sion, BDSA, U. 8. Department of Commerce 
PROCESSING 
Laboratory studies on green and wax beans 
Modification of tomato juice spoilage control procedures 
Spinach processes approved 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, recommendations for sanitation of 
PROCUREMENT 
Agriculture, U. 8. Department of 
Cherries, sour, canned 
Citrus 
DFO-2 terminated 
Orange juice, canned 


262, 
262, 271, 278, 


Peas, canned 262, 
Pork purchase program Aas. 
Sehool lunch program, value of local . 

Tomato products, canned „ 


Page 


Army QMC 
Additional public information on QMC 
Canned food purchases 
Canned meat rations 
Canners meet with QM Association for talks on procure- 


ment 
Invitations for bids 302, 305, 310, — 320, 


248, 
Purchases from 1954 pack 
MC to continue use of ‘informal competitive bids’ 
Defense department unifies all military food service 
Exceptions to Buy American 
Hoover Commission recommends centralized buying of food 
under notices of intent to 2 and negotiated con- 
tracts 
Productive facilities 
Veterans Administration 
Canned food purchases 
Invitations for bids , 190, 246, 241, 245, 248, 
262, 262, 265, pa 278, 287, 201. 


02, 306, 310, 348, 
Requirements from 1955 pack 
VA invites canner interest in annual procurements 
VA policy on USDA inspection 


PROMOTION, See rusuicrty. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Canning Trade Almanac, 1955 
Farmers Tax Guide 
Government statistics on food 
Reports on Latin America 
SBA publications 
USDA yearbook on water 


PUBLICITY 
British canned foods exhibit 
California canning on TV 
Canco continues program for canned foods promotion 26, 186, 
Canners Directory data used 
Canning industry research 
Canning service dramatized 
Collier's special canned foods promotion 
Collier's year 
Family Circle Fish and Poultry Cookbook 
Food and Drugs Act, 50th anniversary observance 
311. 726. 329, 334, 
Foods, canned, featured 4, 9, 16, 20, 21, 26, 32, 
1563, 154, 166, 167, 167, 178. 182, 186, 193, 196, 
205, 200, 219, 233, 246, 262, 267, 272, 277, 291, 
98, 302, 314, 319, 320, 331, 334, 
Good Housekeeping Cook Book 
Good Packaging Yearbook 
Keeping food in the open can 
Longevity of canned foods 
Modern Packaging 
N. C. A. cited by FCDA 
N. C. A. stages exhibit at meeting of vegetable growers 
Nicolas Appert postage stamp 29, 
Publicity kit for TV and radio farm . 
Publicity on A-bomb tests 76, 191, 208, 234, 244, 
281, 282, 204 903, 331, 387, 344. 


346, 349, 365, 369, 361, 
Retailer cites canning industry 
Tin, articles on canning 


Walla Walla Union-Bulletin 
Wright Brothers observance 


Q 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. See raocunement. 


RATZESBERGER, Jr., LOUIS, 1953 President, N. C. A. 


RAW PRODUCTS 
Dry bean production 422, 
Granular-type insecticides useful in corn borer control 208, 
Insect damage to sweet corn 
Khapra beetle quarantine 
Program of better farming through technology urged 
Sweet potato diseases 
Tomato products sanitation 


RECORDKEEPING 
Requirements under federal laws 


219, 278, 


REED, J. M., Washington Research Laboratory, ees on 
204. 
RENEGOTIATION reports 
RESEARCH 
Avricultural research policy 172, 


Carrier of peach mosaic 
Fisheries Advisory Committee 
Food and nutrition research 
Food distribution research 
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Page Page 
RESEARCH—Continued STATISTICS, FOOD—Continued 
Fruit juice superconcentrate s 212 ⅛ʃ 24, 164 
Lemon powder concentrate 204 .. 206 
N. C. A. research report on pea blancher contamination 33 pond 227 
Natural enemy of citrus pests 344 Cherries, RSP 304 
New early apple for sauce 0 268 Cherries, sweet 314 
New hybrid spinach 204 
MC studies sterilization of foods by — 17 Citrus juices . 297 
diation sterilization opinions n 269 Corn FF 348, 346 
Ripening peaches off the tree 265 Cranberry sauce ‘ . 185 
RMA fruit and nut research 26 Fish ĩ 34, 206 
RMA home economics research advisory eomentttes 247 Gooneberries ............ 90 185 
RMA vegetable committee 147 Meat, monthly ...................8, 19, 149, 165, 201, 216, 
Test for soil held phosphorus . eee 204 244, 264, 201, 315, 334, 356 
Tomato powder concentrate 265 Mixed vegetables can ; * 205 
RILEY, H. N., M. J. Heins Co., Member of the Citizens Advi- Mustard greens 201 
sory Committee on the Food and Drug Administration 5, 16, 251 Ye eS 24 
Peaches 352 
Peas, black-eye and other — 
green 
274 
0 „ w 209 
SCHOOLS Poultry * 34, 209. 274. 343 
Canner and fieldmen schools 304 Pumpkin „ 365 
Canners technician schools 282 Raspberries, black 185 
Statistical quality control 313 — 12 
ra 
SHUMAN, CHARLES B., President, American iss 
176, 207, 219, 228 uash 9, 365 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION e 198 
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